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from helplessness in grasping and poverty in naming
the surrounding world than from any desire of start-
ling or pleasing their hearers. If we could ask Va-
sish^a or Visvamitra, or any of the old Aryan poets,
whether they really thought that the sun, the golden
ball which they saw, was a man with legs and
arms, with a heart and lungs, they would no doubt
laugh at us, and tell us that though we under-
stood their language, we did not understand their
thoughts.

A word like Savit?*i, the sun, meant at first no
more than what it said. It was derived from the
root su, to bring forth, to give life, and therefore,
when applied to the sun, it meant just so much of the
,sun as was perceived of him in his acts of life-
giving and fertilizing, and no more. Afterwards only,
Savitrz became on one hand the name of a mytho-
logical being of whom certain stories, applicable to
the vivifying sun, might be told; while on the other
hand Savitri dwindled away into a traditional and
unmeaning word for sun.

The process which we have been watching in the
case of the sun, we can watch again and again with
regard to most Vedic deities. Not, however, with
regard to all. The so-called semi-deities, the rivers,
the mountains, the clouds, the sea, others also such
as the dawn, the night, the wind, or the storm, never
rise to the rank of supreme deity; but of Agni, the
fire, of Varuna, the covering sky, of Indra, Vishnu,
Rudra, Soma, Par^anya, and others, epithets are used
and whole descriptions given which, to our mind,
would be appropriate to a supreme deity only.